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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


William Pena to Roger Mompesson. 

“ Hyde Park, 17th Twelfth month, 1704-5. 
“ Honoured friend : 

“ It is a long time since I have been obliged 
with amy letter from thee, and then, so short, 
that had not others furnished me with thy 
American character, | had been at a loss to 
answer the inquiries of thy friends. But by 
my sor I received ome more copiously inform- 
ing me of those affairs that so nearly concern 
both the public, and my personal and family 
good. And for answer to the greatest part 

reof, I desire thee to observe, first: that, 
with God’s help, I am determined to stand 
firmly to both ; and, for that reason, will nei- 
ther turn an enemy to the public, nor suffer 
any under the style of the public good, to sup- 
plant mine. And as I take thee to be a man 
of law, and justice, and honour, I do entirely 
refer my concerns, both as to the legality and 
prudence thereof, (not only in government, but 
property,) to thy judicious and judicial issue, 
so that it may hold water with the learned and 
honourable friends here of both parties. 

“] went thither to lay the foundation of a 
free colony, for all mankind that should go 
thither, more especially those of my own pro- 
fession. Not that I would lessen the civil lib- 
erties of others, because of their persuasion, 
but screen and defend our own from any in- 
fringement upon that account. The Charter | 
granted, was intended to shelter them against a 
violent or arbitrary government, imposed upon 
us; but that they should turn it against me, 
that intended their security thereby, has some- 
thing very unworthy and provoking in it ; es- 
pecially, when I alone have been at all the 
charge, as well as danger and disappointment, 
im coming so abruptly back and defending our- 
selves against our enemies here, and obtaining 
the Queen’s gracious approbation of a governor 
of my nominating and commissioning,—the 
thing they seemed so much to desire. 

** But as a father does not use to knock his 
children on the head, when they do amiss, so 
1 had much rather they were corrected and 
better instructed, than treated to the rigour of 
their deservings. I therefore earnestly desire 


thee to consider of what methods law and rea- 

son will justify, by which they may be made 

sensible of their encroachments and presump- 

tion ; that they may see themselves in a true 

light, in their just proportions and dimensions, 

according to the old saying, Metiri se quemque 
est. 


suo ac verum 


“ No doubt follies have been frequent 
and big enough to vacate their Charter, but 
that should be the last thing, if anything else 
would do, I would hope—that in the abuse of 


power—punishing the immoderate offenders, 
should instruct them to use it well.” 
** * 


after superior judgment to which they should 


be accountable. So that I have sometimes 


thought, that if there was a law to oblige peo- 


ple in power, in their respective colonies, to 
take turns in coming over to England, that 


they might lose themselves again amongst the 
crowds of so much more considerable people, 
at the Custom House, Exchange, and West- 
minster Hall, they would exceedingly amend 


in their conduct at their return, and be more 


discreet and tractable, and fit for government. 
‘In the meantime, pray help them not to 


destroy themselves. Accept of my commission 


of Chief Justice of Pennsylvania and the terri- 
tories ;—take them all to task for their con- 
tempts, presumption, and riots;—let them 


know and feel the just order and economy of 


government, and that they are not to com- 
mand, but to be commanded, according to law 
and constitution of the English government. 
And, (’till those unworthy people that hindered 
an establishment upon thee, as their Chief Jus- 
tice, are amended, or laid aside, so as that thou 
art considered by law to thy satisfaction,) I 
freely allow thee £20 at each session ; which 
I take to be, at spring and fall; and at any ex- 
twaordinary session thou mayst be called from 
New York, upon mine, or weighty causes; 
having also thy viaticum discharged. Let me 
entreat thee, as an act of friendship, and as a 
just and honourable man.” * * 

* * * «T will write no news; only | 
find that moderation, on this side of the water, 
is a very recommendatory qualification; no- 
thing high-church, nor violent whig; neither 
seeming to be the inclination nor choice of the 
present ministry. I wish our people on your 
side had no worse disposition. 

*“T cannot conclude this letter till I render 
thee, (as I now do,) my hearty acknowledg- 
ments for all the good advices thou hast given 
for the public, and my private good ; especial- 
ly thy sentiments, to the governor, upon those 















“There is an excess of vanity 
that is apt to creep upon the people in power in 
America, who, having got out of the crowd, in 
which they were lost here, upon every little 
eminency there, think nothing taller than them- 
selves but the trees; and as if there was no 








three preposterous bills, foolishly, as well as 
insolently, presented him by David Lioyd, the 
last Assembly. Let him part with nothing that 
is mine; for, had he passed them, they would 
never have been confirmed here ; but he might 
have spoiled himself. 

“What a bargain should | have made for 
my with the crown, after such # 
bill had taken from me the very power I should 
dispose of? I will say no more at this time, 
but that I am, with just regards, 

“Thy very affectionate and faithful friend, 

W. Penn.” 

“The reason why I use another hand is my 
late indisposition, which has left my hand in- 
capable of allowing me to write myself; but, I 
bless Almighty God, | am something better.” 

The next letter introduces Philip Ford, Jr.— 
the son of the steward of William Penn’s Irish 
estate. 

James Logan to William Penn. 

“ Philad’a, 13th Fifth month, 1705. 
“ Honoured governor : 

** My pen has been too much accustomed of 
late to entertain thee with melancholy subjects, 
of which the following, I fear, will prove none 
of the least. 

“ The 10th instant, in the morning, Edward 
Shippen, Dr. Owen, and myself, Commission- 
ers of Property, (Thomas Story "being absent,) 
were desired to meet David Lloyd, Is. Norris, 
and John Moore, upon a business they had to 
communicate to us, which proved to be a letter 
from Philip Ford to them, dated 29th March 
last, arrived by way of Barbadoes, informing 
them, that in March 1697, his father had pur- 
chased of thee the province of Pennsylvania 
and territories, in fee ; and, on the Ist of April 
following, had granted thee a lease for three 
years, at the rent of £630 per ann.; which 
time expired on the Ist of April, 1700, and, 
that since that time, thou hadst been but tenant 
at will. He further added, that since his fa- 
ther’s death thou hadst paid thy rent but very 
dully, (I use his words in the whole,) and that 
there was now about £2500 sterling due. 
That therefore, they, (meaning, I suppqge, 
himself and sisters,) were resolved to take the 
country into their own hands, and had appoint- 
ed the said persons their attorneys ; that by the 
Virginia fleet, which would sail the next month, 
(April,) they would send powers, that they 
were then preparing. In the meantime, he de- 
sired them to give further notice to the inhabi- 
tants, not to pay thy agents any quit-rents ; for 
if they did, it would be in their own wrong. 
This, as far as | could charge my memory, 
(for they thought not fit to give a copy,) is the 
true contents of the letter, 

“ At showing it to us, the worst of them 
pleaded it was in good will, and that from 
thence we take a caution not to proceed in 
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sales ; and, it seemed to us, to be fully agreed | Nay, by selling quit-rents, and all other means | made right for the night. Presently I heard 
on to conceal it from all other persons, at least | that might be used, thou might make the whole | the barking of a dog. Stepping from my tent, 
*till the powers should arrive ; but David, pre- | sum amount to £30,000, in all—this money—/and looking in the direction from which it 
upon a great necessity. That is, contract with | came, I saw, in the distance, amidst the thick 
people, and get obligations for so much, thy-| foliage, alight. Advancing a little, 1 heard an 


sently after, made it public. Is. Norris, thou 
may depend on it, is thy hearty friend. J. 
Moore pretended to be very honourable in the 
case, yet I believe is not displeased at it.” 

“ But this unusual method of giving security 
is strangely surprifing to all kinds of men. 
Our enemies make reflections upon it, very dis- 
advantageous ; and thy friends, who were ral- 
lying now, more than for a long time before, 
are extremely grieved. Notwithstanding, we 
all know it is no more than security for the 
payment of £10,500 ; and that which he calls 
rent, is the interest of that sum.” 

“ But thou mayest assure thyself, that after 
this instrument and powers are once produced, 
payments will be stopped in general, ’till this 
great incumbrance is taken off.” 

“ 22d Sixth month, 1705. 

“‘ Three of thine I have lately received. * * 
The principal points that [ shall now take no- 
tice of * * shall be thy commands to give 
my best digested thoughts in relation to thy 
interests here. 

“ | heard E. Singleton, when here, say, (who 
I believe was admitted far into the knowledge 
of thy affairs,) that £10,000 sterling would 
make thy circumstances easy. But finding 
now the debt to Philip Ford to be about 13,000 
in all, and daily increasing, and some other 
incumbrances which I have hinted at, makes 
me now fear they are 16 or 18,000, at least ; 
for I would unwillingly believe, from thy say- 
ing sometimes thou art sunk 20,000 in thy es- 
tate, that thou really owes so much sterling. 

“ This is an ungrateful, melancholy inquiry, 
I know ; but it cannot be too much thought of, 
because it must all, by some means or other, 
be paid ; and how to find those means, is now 
the business to be considered of. 

“To return then to the means. The only 
bottoms for this, that I know of, is either what 
can be made out of the province, &c., or be ex- 
pected from the crown, in consideration of a 
surrender of the government, or the whoie, 
[property and government.] Iam sorry I am 
not capable, by this opportunity, to send thee 
so exact an account as I have designed, and 
hope shortly to make good; but by such an 
estimate as I can now form, I am of opinion, 
that could the nation be assured of an advan- 
tageous peace, and thou, of thy life, in a few 
years thou might raise £25,000 of this money, 
out of it, as it has lately gone, and still goes. 

how to remit it, (come what will,) will still 
be the great difficulty. 1 computed roughly to 
thy son, that there might be about £12,000 
due to thee, of all kind of debts whatever, and 
that I had bonds for about £2,000—part of 
that, and this, doubtless, led him into that great 
mistake of my having £14,000 in obligations 
—which was very groundless, and, I should 
think, might justly be incredible. Were it 
once possible to get all this in, there might be 
raised, perhaps, about £12,000 more, of the 
same money, by several ways, with good ap- 
plication of thy own, and some incitements to 
the people, to help thee at so great a pinch—as 
when all may be represented to be going from 
thee, unless prevented by a timely assistance, 


self being present, [i. e., agreeing to live in| Indian’s drum. 


Pennsylvania, } and all things brought to a good 
agreement, in case trade should flourish again. 
But as there neither is, nor like to be, so far as 


I can judge by the state of times, any such; the bad spirit. 


I knew from the beat of it 
what it betokened. Some body was ill, and a 
medicine-man was engaged with his incanta- 
tions, and drum, and mummeries, to drive out 
Taking along with me Ben, 


sum due to thee, so, after all, I should prefer | and an interpreter, | wended my way through 


12 or 18,000 sterling, in money, in London, 
to £25,000 of the best debts that can be made 
to thee here ;—besides that thou would scarce 
find any one such friend in the world, that 
would not favour thee as the London Company 
did, at thy departure thence. When people 
buy to help others, and the vendor sells of ne- 
cessity, there is not a chapman of a thousand, 


the dark and tangled undergrowth, till present- 
ly a full glare from a flambeau burst upon me ; 
and the beat of the drum fell more distinctly 
on my ear, confirming my first impressions. 
The dogs had now all come out in full cry— 
and a tall Indian revealed himself by the torch 
light, at the door of the wigwam, accoutred in 
the habiliments of his tribe, with a rifle in his 


but will have the commodity at half value, if| hand. He hailed us, and received for answer, 


it be of a kind that bears no current price—as 
lands in quantity here do not, and perhaps 
never will. ‘Then the difficulties of payment 
and remittances are so great, that tis worth a 
much greater allowance than is generally 
thought, to manage it. Upon which, I| shall 
say this: that though our exchange here is ac- 
counted 50 per cent., yet [ would not for 180 
paid me down, be at this time obliged to pay 
£100 in London, 

“ This I mention on no other account than 
to give thee a juster notion of what relates to 
thy affairs. *Tis long since I told thee, that 
the best way of using the estate here, would be 
to live on it, in the place. But I was not then 
sensible of the weight and nature of thy in- 
cumbrances, which | am now very well assur- 
ed, require a speedier management and dis- 
charge.” 

|‘** It appeared that this family had formed a 
systematic plan to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the Proprietary ; and as they look- 
ed to a mortgage of the province to satisfy 
their unjust and usurious demands, they had 
taken care to be well informed with respect to 
its situation and improvements. In 1701, P. 
F. Jr. was in Pennsylvania, and was entertain- 


from the interpreter, in his own language, that 
we were friends, on our way to the great coun- 
cil, which was soon to be held at the foot of 
Winnebago Lake. The dogs were called in, 
when we met and shook hands. The pipe was 
lighted, handed around and smoked. 

* Upon a mat, much worn, with nothing but 
the ground beneath it, lay a fine-looking In- 
dian woman. On one side, near her head, sat 
in pensive mood a middle aged man; and be- 
side him, a young man. On the other side 
sat two girls, and at the head stood the medi- 
cine-man thumping his drum, and performing 
those mystic rites that belong to his craft. 
My sympathies grew strong for the sufferer ; 
till finding it impossible to remain longer a 
spectator ofsuch a scene, and not employ what 
skill I had, and my means to save life, I deter- 
mined to interfere. I knew there was hazard 
in the attempt, for I should have to encounter, 
first, the ire of the medicine-man, and next, 
should the patient die on my hands, there 
might be an account to settle with her husband, 
who would have no difficulty in arriving at 
the conclusion that she had been killed by me. 
But my mind was made up; so I said to the 
interpreter: ‘Tell this man, (the woman’s 


ed at the house of Is. Norris, who, speaking of| husband,) if he will stop that drum, and allow 


him in a letter at that time, says: ‘I have no 
knowledge of his business, but hope he has 
managed as wisely, as closely,’ ”] 

(To be continued.) 


—_— 


Indian Medical Practice. 


Colonel McKenney, in his forth coming vol 
ume of “ Travels among the Northern and 
Southern Indians,” gives the following account 
of medical practice among the Indians. 

“Night coming on, I ordered a landing 
made on the sheltered side of the island. The 
canoe was soon in about two feet of water, her 
side to the shore, and a voyageur out steadying 
the stern and bow, while myself and Ben were 
borne to the beach on the backs of two others. 
The provisions and baggage being conveyed on 
shore the canoe was lifted out of the water 
and carried there also; where it was placed, 
bottom upwards, furnishing beneath a shelter 
for these hardy men, who were soon under it, 
munching their raw pork and hard biscuit. 
My tent having been meanwhile put up, all was 


me to medicine his squaw, I think | can make 
her well.’ These words were scarcely out of 
the interpreter’s mouth, when the medicine-man 
threw upon me from his black eyes, which 
were shining amidst the torch-light of the wig- 
wam, and exceeding it in brightness, a look of 
fierceness, which nothing but my previous in- 
tercourse with the Indians could have enabled 
me, without great apprehension, to withstand. 
The husband hesitated ; looking at me, then at 
the medicine-man, and then at his suffering 
wife, he said, ‘I will be glad;’ when making 
the signal, the drum was hushed, and the in- 
sulted operator, with a scowl at me, rushed 
from the wigwam in all the fiery temperament 
that such a stroke at his art was well calculat- 
ed to enkindle. 

‘“‘ A brief examination of the case satisfied 
me that there was no time to be lost, and that 
the remedies must be of the most active class, 
My first impression was, that the patient was 
labouring under puerperal fever ; but a further 
testing of the symptoms satisfied me it was plu- 
risy. The inflammation was great, and the 
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suffering extreme. Warm applications in the | This offering of the white-fish was a token of 
form of fomentations not being within reach, || an Indian’s gratitude. 
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*© Noble trait!” ex- 


directed a hole to be dug at the door of the| claims Col. McKenney ; “ where this feeling 
wigwam, and filled with water; meantime a|has place, in no matter what bosom, whether 


large fire was kindled, and stones were thrown 
into it, which, on becoming hot, were put in 
the water, till it was sufficiently heated, when 
the patient was drawn down upon her mat, till 
her feet and legs were immersed, knee deep. 
Blankets from my stores were then wrapped 
round and over her, In five minutes the per- 
spiration literally rolled from her cheeks. 
Meantime I directed Ben to make a good bed 
out of blankets, with a pillow of the same, 
when she was drawn back again, and placed 
upon it, her and time-worn mat being 
left at the door of the wigwam, and then thrown 
away. ‘The symptoms were greatly and al- 
most immediately improved; which, added to 
her more comfortable bed, caused this poor 
destitute daughter of the forest to look volumes 
of gratitude, although she uttered not a word. 
Twelve grains of calomel that night, and a 
dose of magnesia in the morning, concluded 
the treatment, which I took care to sustain by 
light diet, in the form of tea with crackers 
broken init, All being so well, I left in the 
afternoon of the next day, placing by her a 
nourishing diet, with a superadded bottle of 
sweetened water, dashed with claret wine, with 
directions to avoid her usual diet of dog’s meat 
and fish, until these were gone, and then to eat 
only moderately of this, her coarse wilderness 
fare.” 

The result of this treatment will be seen in 
the following sketch. 

“It was in the midst of all this that I saw a 
canoe coming up the river, worked by two 
men, the women and two girls doing nothing. 


it be red, or white, or black, all beside is apt 
to be right. Yes, and there is no doubt, but 
if this poor Indian had possessed silver and 
gold, these richer offerings would have been as 
freely made, and in the same unceremonious 
way.” —Presb. 





_ CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 

Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued from page 20.) 
The voyage on the lake and the preliminary 
anticipations are thus graphically described : 
“ With Charles Preuss and myself, Carson, 

Bernier, and Basil Lajeunesse, had been se- 

lected for the Boat expedition—the first ever 

attempted on this interior sea; and Badeau, 
with Derosier, and Jacob (the coloured man) 
were to be left in charge of the camp. We 
were favoured with most delightful weather. 
To-night there was a brilliant sunset of golden 
orange and green, which left the western sky 
clear and beautifully pure; but clouds in the 
east made me lose an occultation. ‘The sum- 
mer frogs were singing around us, and the 
evening was very pleasant, with a temperature 
of 60°—a night of a more southern autumn, 
For our supper we had yampah, the most 
agreeably flavoured of the roots, seasoned by a 


small fat duck, which had come in the way of 
This was.so new a circumstance as to call off| Jacob’s rifle. 


Around our fire to-night were 


my attention from the general movements, to| many speculations on what to-morrow would 


this single arrival. I thought there must be a 
sprinkling of civilization there; and that the 
men had been led by it to regard the women 
with a more appropriate tenderness, 

‘“* As soon as the canoe had approached the 
shore, near enough for the party to step out, 
the men, I remarked, carried out this principle 
of tender regard for the sex, and were the first 
to commence the process of unloading; in a 
word, the women and the girls were but look- 
ers-on. All the articles, with the canoe, being 
disposed of, I saw the man stoop down and 
pick up a white-fish of uncommon size; when, 
holding it by the gills, he stepped forward, fol- 
lowed in Indian file by the rest, including some 
half-dozen dogs. 
on which my tent was pitched, and when I 
saw him again rising to nearly a level with 
me, his eyes were in motion, looking in every 
direction, till presently they fell on me; when 
making a short angle, followed still by his fa- 
mily, he walked up to me, and stooping, laid 
the white-fish at my fect; then gracefully ris- 
ing, he turned, still followed by the rest, and 
led the way to the place where his canoe and 
effects had been plated, and commenced put- 
ting up his lodge.” 

This was the family from the island, and 
the woman was th® same our “ doctor-author” 


bring forth, and in our busy conjectures we 
fancied that we should find every one of the 
large islands a tangled wilderness of trees and 
shrubbery, teeming with game of every des- 
cription that the neighbouring region afforded, 
and which the foot ofa white manor Indian had 
never violated. Frequently during the day, 
clouds had rested on the summits of their lofty 
mountains, and we belicved that we should find 
clear streams and springs of fresh water ; and 
we indulged in anticipations of the luxurious re- 
pasts with which we were to indemnify our- 
selves for past privations. Neither, in our dis- 
cussions, were the whirlpool and other myste- 
rious dangers forgotten, which Indian and hun- 


He wound round the bluff} ters’ stories attributed to this unexplored lake. 


The men had discovered that, instead of being 
strongly sewed, (like that of the preceding 
year, which had so triumphantly rode the ca- 
fions of the Upper Great Platte,) our present 
boat was only pasted together in a very inse- 
cure manner, the maker having been allowed 
so little time in the construction, that he was 
obliged to crowd the labour of two months into 
seven days. The insecurity of the boat was 
sensibly felt by us ; and, mingled with the en- 
thusiasm and excitement that we all felt at the 
prospect of an undertaking which had never 
before been accomplished, was a certain im- 


had cured. The man was her husband, and| pression of danger, sufficient to give a serious 
the young man and girls were their children.| character to our conversation. ‘The momenta- 
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ry view which had been had of the lake the 
day before, its great extent and rugged islands, 
dimly seen amidst the dark waters in the ob- 
scurity of the sudden storm, were well caleu- 
lated to heighten the idea of undefined danger 
with which the lake was generally associated. 

“September 8.—A calm, clear day, with a 
sunrise temperature of 41°. In view of our 
present enterprise, a part of the equipment of 
the boat had been made to consist in three air- 
tight bags, about three feet long, and capable 
each of containing five gallons. These had 
been filled with water the night before, and 
were now placed in the boat, with our blankets 
and instruments, consisting of a sextant, tele- 
scope, spy-glass, thermometer, and barome- 
ter. 

“On September 9, the day was clear and 
calm; the thermometer at sunrise at 49°. As 
is usual with the trappers on the eve of any en- 
terprise, our people had made dreams, and 
their’s happened to be a bad one—one which 
always preceded evil—and consequently they 
looked very gloomy this morning ; but we hur- 
ried through our breakfast in order to make 
an early start, and have all the day before us 
for our adventure. The channel in a short dis- 
tance became so shallow that our navigation 
was at an end, being merely a sheet of soft 
mud, with a few inches of water, and some- 
times none at all, forming the low-water shore 
of the lake. All this place was absolutely co- 
vered with flocks of screaming plover. We 
took off our clothes, and, getting overboard, 
commenced dragging the boat—making by this 
| operation a very curious trail, and a very dis- 
agreeable smell in stirring up the mud, as we 
sank above the knee at every step. The wa- 
ter here was still fresh, with only an insipid 
and disagreeable taste, probably derived from 
the bed of fetid mud. After proceeding in this 
way about a mile, we came to a small black 
ridge on the bottom, beyond which the water 
became suddenly salt, beginning gradually to 
deepen, and the bottom was sandy and firm. 
It was a remarkable division, separating the 
fresh water of the rivers from the briny water 
of the lake, which was entirely saturated with 
common salt. Pushing our little vessel across 
the narrow boundary, we sprang on board, and 
at length were afloat on the waters of the un- 
known sea. 

“We did not steer for the mountainous is- 
lands, but directed our course towards a lower 
one, which it had been decided we should first 
visit, the summit of which was formed like the 
crater at the upper end of Bear river yalley. 
So long as we could touch the bottom with our 
paddles we were very gay ; but gradually, as 

the water deepened, we became more still in 


our frail batteau of gum cloth distended with 
air, and with pasted seams. Although the day 
was very calm, there was a considerable swell 
on the lake ; and there were white patches of 
foam on the surface, which were slowly moy- 
ing to the southward, indicating the set of a 
current in that direction, and recalling the re- 
collection of the whirpool stories. The water 
continued to deepen as we advanced, the lake 
becoming almost transparently clear, of an ex- 
tremely beautiful bright green colour; and the 
spray, which was thrown into the boat and 
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over our clothes, was directly converted into a 
erust of common salt, which covered also our 
hands and arms. ‘ Captain,’ said Carson, who 
for some time had been looking suspiciously at 
some whitening appearances outside the near- 
est islands, ‘ what are those yonder ? won’t you 
just take a look with the glass!’ We ceased 
paddling for a moment, and found them to be 
the capsof the waves that were beginning to 
break under the force of a strong breeze that 
was coming up the lake. The form of the 
boat seemed to be an admirable one, and it 
rode on the waves like a water-bird; but at 
the same time it was extremely slow in its pro- 
gress. When we were a little more than half 
way across the reach, two of the divisions be- 
tween the cylinders gave way, and it required 
the constant use of the bellows to keep in a 
sufficient quantity of air. For along time we 
scarcely seemed to approach our island, but 
gradually we worked across the rougher sea 
of the open channel into the smoother water 
under the lee of the island, and began to disco- 
ver that what we took for a long row of peli- 
cans ranged on the beach, were only low cliffs 
whitened with salt by the spray of the waves ; 
and about noon we reached the shore, the 
transparency of the water enabling us to see 
the bottom to a considerable depth. 

“Tt was a handsome broad beach where we 
landed, behind which the hill, into which the 
island was gathered, rose somewhat abruptly ; 
and a point of rock at one end enclosed. it in a 
sheltering way ; and, as there wasan abundance 
of drift wood along the shore, it offered a plea- 
sant encampment. We did not suffer our fra- 
gile boat to touch the sharp rocks ; but, get- 
ting overboard, discharged the baggage, and, 
lifting it gently out of the water, carried it to 
the upper part of the beach, which was com- 
posed of very small fragments of rock.” 

“Carrying with us the barometer and other 
instruments, in the afternoon we ascended to 
the highest point of the island—a bare, rocky 
peak, eight hundred feet above the lake. Stand- 
ing on the summit, we enjoyed an extended 
view of the lake, enclosed in a basin of rugged 
mountains, which sometimes left marshy flats 
and extensive bottoms between them and the 
shore, and in other places came directly down 
into the water, with bold and precipitous bluffs. 
Following with our glasses the irregular shores, 
we searched for some indications of a commu- 
nication with other bodies of water, or the en- 
trance of other rivers, but the distance was so 
great, that we could make out nothing with 
certainty. To the southward, several penin- 
sular mountains, three or four thousand feet 
high, entered the lake, appearing, so far as the 
distance and our position enabled us to deter- 
mine, to be connected by flats and low ridges 
with the mountains in the rear. Although 
these are probably the islands usually indicat- 
ed on maps of this region as entirely detached 
from the shore, we have preferred to represent 
them, in the small map on the preceding page, 

isely as we were enabled to sketch them 
on the ground, leaving their more complete de- 
lineation for a future survey. 
which the scale is nearly sixteen miles to an 
inch, is introduced only to show clearly the 
extent of our operations, which, it will be re- 





membered, were made when the waters were 
at their lowest stage. At the season of high 
waters in the spring, it is probable that all the 
marshes and low grounds are overflowed, and 
the surface of the lake considerable greater. In 
several places (which will be indicated to you 
in the sketch by the absence of the bordering 
mountains) the view was of unlimited extent— 
here and there a rocky islet appearing above 
the water at a great distance ; and beyond, 
everything was vague and undefined. 
looked over the vast expanse of water spread 
out beneath us, and strained our eyes along the 
silent shores over which hung so much doubt 
and uncertainty, and which were so full of in- 
terest to us, I could hardly repress the almost 
irresistible desire to continue our exploration ; 
but the lengthening snow on the mountains was 
a plain indication of the advancing season, and 
our frail linen boat appeared so insecure, that 
I was unwilling to trust our lives to the uncer-, 
tainties of the lake. 
resolved to terminate our survey here, and re- 
main satisfied for the present with what we had 
been able to add to the unknown geography of 
the region. 
bering that we were the first who, in the tradi- 
tionary annals of the country, had visited the 
islands, and broken, with the cheerful sound of 
human voices, the long solitude of the place. 
From the point where we were standing, the 
ground fell off on every side to the water, giv- 
ing us a perfect view of the island, which is 
twelve or thirteen miles in circumference, be- 
ing simply a rocky hill, on which there is nei- 
ther water nor trees of any kind.” 





The sketch, of 


THE FRIEND. 


As we 


I therefore unwillingly 


We felt pleasure also in remem- 


‘« At sunset, the temperature was 70°. We 


had arrived just in time to obtain a meridian 
altitude of the sun, and other observations were 
obtained this evening, which place our camp in 
latitade 41° 10' 42’’, and longitude 112° 21’ 
05" from Greenwich. 
the barometrical observations made during our 
stay on the shores of the lake, we have adopt- 
ed 4,200 feet for its elevation above the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
from the dissipation of our dream of the fertile 
islands, I called this Disappointment island. 


From a discussion of 


In the first disappointment we felt 


* Out of the drift wood, we made ourselves 


pleasant little lodges, open to the water, and, 
after having kindled large fires to excite the 


wonder of any straggling savage on the lake 


shores, lay down for the first time in a long 
journey in perfect security; no one thinking 
about his arms. 


The evening was extremely 
bright and pleasant ; but the wind rose during 


the night, and the waves began to break heav- 


ily on the shore, making our island tremble. I 
had not expected in our inland journey to hear 
the roar of on ocean surf; and the strangeness 
of our situation, and the excitement we felt in 
the associated interest of the place, made this 
one of the most interesting nights I remember 
during our long expedition.” 

The following brief but significant observa- 
tions occur on the 13th and 14th September, 
when the expedition was in latitude 41° 42’ 
43'', and longitude 112° 05’ 12” : 

“ The people to-day were rather low-spirit- 
ed, hunger making them very quiet and peace- 
able; and there was rarely an oath to be 
heard in the camp. It was time for the men 





in the fall. 



















































with an expected supply of provisions from 
Fitzpatrick to be in the neighbourhood ; and 
the gun was fired at evening to give them no- 
tice of our locality, but met with no response. 

“‘ September 14.—The people this evening 
looked so forlorn, that I gave them permission 
to kill a fat young horse which I had purchas- 
ed with goods from the Snake Indians, and 
they were very soon restored to gaiety and 
good humour. Charles Preuss and myself 
could not yet overcome some remains of civil- 
ized prejudices, and preferred to starve a little 
longer ; feeling as much saddened as if a crime 
had been committed.” 

Captain Fremont, when crossing the divid- 
ing ridge which separates the waters of Bear 
river, (which flows into the Great Salt Lake,) 
and those of the Snake river, or Lewis’s fork 
of the Columbia, says : 

“The bottoms of this river, (Bear) and of 
some of the creeks which I saw, form a_ natu- 
ral resting and recruiting station for travellers, 
now, and in all time to come. The bottoms 
are extensive; water excellent; timber suffi- 
cient ; the soil good, and well adapted to the 
grains and grasses suited to such an elevated 
region. A military post and a civilized settle- 
ment would be of great value here ; and cattle 
and horses would do well where grass and salt 
so much abound. The lake will furnish ex- 
haustless supplies of salt. All the mountain 
sides here are covered with a valuable nutri- 
tious grass, called bunch grass, from the form 
in which it grows, which has a second growth 
The beasts of the Indians were fat 
upon it ; our own found it a good subsistence ; 
and its quantity will sustain any amount of 
cattle, and make this truly a bucolic region.” 

(To be continued.) 


——=—- > 


PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 
BY S. B. DANA. 


It was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of 
their sheep after this manner: the lambs were sepa- 
rated from their dams, and enclosed in a sheep-cote 
with only one narrow way out. The lambs were at 
the entrance ; on opening the gate, they hastened to 
join their dams, and a man placed at the entrance, 
with a rod dipped in ochrs, touched every tenth 
lamb, and so marked it saying, “ Let this be Holy.” 
—Union Bible Dictionary. 

“And I will cause you to pass under the rod, and I will 
bring you into the bond of the covenant.” —E:ekiel. 


I saw the young bride in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 
And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her 
cheek, 
And the future looked blooming and gay. 
And with woman’s devotion she !aid her fond heart, 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 
And she anchored her hopes to this perishing earth, 
By the chain which her tenderness wove. 
But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding 
and torn, 
And the chain had been severed in two, 
She apes her white robes for the sables of 
rief, 
And her bloom for the paleness of wo! 
But the Healer was there, pouring balm on her 
heart, 
And wiping the tears frofn her eyes, 
And he strengthened the chain, he had broken ia 
twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies. 
There had whispered a voice,—'twas the voice of her 


God,— 
“T love thee, I love thee! pass under the rod.” 
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THE FRIEND. 





I saw the young motherim tenderness bend, 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 
And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her 
name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 
Oh! sweet as the rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 
So fresh and so bright to his mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there. 
But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely 
form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 
But paler and colder her beautiful boy, 
And the tale of her sorrow was told. 
But the Healer was there, who had smitten her 
heart, 
And taken her treasure away, 
To allure her to Heaven, he had placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey. 
There had whispered a voiee,—’twas the voice of her 


God,— 
“TI love thee, I love thee ! pass under the rod.” 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned, 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, f 
And the star in the future grew bright to their 


aze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won. 
And the fast-coming evening of life promised fair, 
And its pathway grew smooth to their feet, 
And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the 
end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet. 
But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the 
rave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hopes had been laid, 
But the star had gone down in the darkness of 
night, 
And the joy from their bosoms had fled. 
But the Healer was there, and his arms were 
around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 
And he showed them a star, in the bright upper 
world, 
*T was their star, shining brilliantly there. 
They had each heard a voice,—’twas the voice of their 
God 


“T love thee, I love thee! pass under the rod.” 
Samuel Harris.—Samuel Harris, called the 
apostle of the Virginians, was ordained a preach- 
er by the general association of Separate Bap- 
tists. In his power over the affections of his 
hearers, he was thought to be equal to Whit- 
field. The Virginians say, he seemed to pour 
forth streams of lightning from his eyes. His 
ious zeal met the usual return of persecution. 
He was once pulled down from his stand as he 
was preaching, and dragged by the hair, and 
once knocked down. Having much property, 
he devoted the greater part to charitable pur- 
poses. Meeting one day a pardoned criminal, 
who showed him his pardon received at the 
gallows, he asked, “ Have you shown it to Je- 
sus Christ?’ ‘No, Mr. Harris, | want you 
Accordingly the good man 
dismounted and kneeled, and with the pardon 
in one hand, and the other on the offender’s 
head, rendered thanks, and prayed for God’s 
pardon. 
He once requested a person who owed him 
a debt, to pay him in wheat, as he had a good 
crop; but the man replied, that he did not in- 
tend to pay until he was sued. Unwilling to 
leave his preaching to attend a legal prosecu- 
tion, he wrote a receipt in full, and presented it 
to the man, saying, he had sued him in the 
court of heaven; he would leave the affair 
with the Head of the church, with whom he 
might settle another day. The man soowload- 
ed his wagon, and sent himthe wheat, Benedict. 


Lot of the Righteous. 


“« Let not the uncircumcised triumph over us, | 
neither let the rebellious exalt themselves ; for | 
though like Israel formerly we may be brought 
very low, and deservedly corrected, yet let us 
not conclude that we are forsaken, for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth. And though 
the enemies of virtue and religion may be many | 
and strong, and those who are opposed to them 
appear very few, afflicted and contemptible in 
their eyes, yet of one important truth both par- 
ties may be assured—that the Lamb and his! 





followers will ultimately have the victory. And 
who are these followers of the Lamb? Not 
mere professors under any name ; but such as 
in every nation, kindred, tongue, and people, 
through the influences of his Holy Spirit, as 
their sanctifier, comforter and guide, follow 
him ‘ withersoever he goeth.’ These, accord- 
ing to my apprehension, are the true members 
of the church, militant and universal, which, 
though at present in a wilderness and proba- 
tionary state, shall know an end of their la- 
bours and sufferings, and be ushered into that 
happy land of promise, where sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall forever cease, and all tears be wiped 
from their eyes.” —Jonathan Hutchinson. 
The afflictions into which we are plunged, 
are doubtless designed to bring us back to the 
love of our espousals, to follow Christ in the 
work of regeneration, and to ask of him coun- 
sel and strength. Whenever the children of 
Israel were brought by the difficulties which 
they drew upon themselves, to feel their sins 


at thy word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, that 
the people may know that thou art the Lord 
God, and that thou hast turned their heart 
back again. Then the fire of the Lord fell 
and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, 
and the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. And when all 


'the people saw it, they fell on their faces, and 


they said, The Lord he is God, the Lord he is 
God.” As he is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever, his compassions fail not—he will 
hear the secret, fervent breathings of soul in 
his children, and command deliverances for 
Jacob the wrestling seed. 

When these are brought down very low, 
truly humbled under conviction of their noth- 
ingness, and that unless the Lord help vain are 
all the efforts of man, he will arise and show 
that he is still the God of Israel, and cause his 
people to rejoice in his salvation. Many shall 
see it and be glad, and shall praise his great 
name. It is this abasedness and travail of 
soul, that is wanting, and which the Lord is 
seeking to bring us as a people back unto. It 
was the element in which our honourable fore- 
fathers lived and acted, and their bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of their hands were 
made strong by the hands of the mighty God 
of Jacob. And it will again be the case, when 
he has purged away the dross and the tin, and 
men can no longer call us reprobate silver. 

meealiiigns 
Por “ The Friend.” 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL, 


Among the most useful institutions connect- 


and their impotency, and thence to cry unto|ed with our Yearly M@eting, and one which is 
the Lord for help, he graciously heard their} calculated to have an important influence over 
prayers or the prayers of his servants on their| the youth of the Society, is the Boarding School 


behalf, and in his time wrought their deliver- 
ance. The righteous.have always partaken in 
the sufferings which the transgressors bring 
upon a people. In the idolatrous reign of 
Ahab and Jezebel many of the prophets were 
destroyed—some of them hid in caves and 


at West-town. 

Amid all the discouragements and difficul- 
ties which have overtaken the Society since 
the establishment of this seminary, it has been 
sustained and cared for in a manner which 
leaves no room to doubt the fulfilment of the 


fed by stealth, and Elijah, against whom their| declaration made by a valued minister, and 
bitterest resentment was excited, fled to Zare-|one of its warm and early advocates: “ This 


pheth, where he was fed by the widow. He 
was regarded as the cause of the troubles in 
the land. When Ahab met him, after an ab- 
sence of several years, he accosted him, “ Art 
thou he that troubleth Israel?” Elijah an- 
swered, “I have not troubled Israel ; but thou 
and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsak- 
en the commandments of the Lord, and thou 
hast followed Baalim.” At the meeting which 
he held with the prophets of Baal, when their 
sacrifice was prepared, they cried aloud, cut 
themselves with knives and lancets, and pro- 
phesied until the time of the evening sacrifice, 
but there was neither voice, nor any to answer,. 
nor any that regarded. Elijah was doubtless 
at this time in secret prayer, and the exercise 
of true faith,. that the Lord would show 
that he is God, and who was his servant. 
He repaired the altar of the Lord that was 
broken down, and when the bullock was cut 
in pieces and laid on the wood, and all 
things made ready, “ Elijah the prophet came 
near and said, Lord God of Abraham, 
Isaac and of Israel, let it be known this day 


is a plantation which the Lord will bless and 
water.” ‘To many now living, the recollection 
of the tendering impressions made upon their 
minds while pupils within its walls, is still fresh 
and vivid; and to the precious visitations of 
Divine love experienced whilst there, not a few 
can trace that change in their feelings and 
views, which has proved the greatest blessing 
of their lives. 

Nor are the opportunities it offers for acquir- 
ing a competent education, to be overlooked. 
The system pursued is not so imposing as that 
set forth in the advertisements of some of the 
popular schools, but it is a sound and good one, 
If the range of studies is more circumscribed, 
endeavours are used to teach those in which 
the pupils are engaged, in a thorough and prac- 
tical manner, and to make the children com- 
prehend fully what they do learn. It was the 
results of this excellent plan which induced the 
principal of a large and mixed seminary to re- 
mark, that of all the pupils which passed un- 
der his review, coming from nearly all parts of 
the United States, there were none more com- 


that thou art God in Israel, and that I am thy| pletely drilled and versed in the branches of 









THE PRIEND. 


English education, than those who had been thy thoughtful, solicitous heart with some ac- 
instructed at West-town School. count of myself since we reluctantly parted, forI| ‘Iam desirous thou shouldst know that we 

During an examination of the pupils which know thou hast many a time wished for it ; and | are got to York again, in order to attend the 
occurred there recently, the recitations in Geo- may tell thee in the first place, that sister and | Quarterly Meeting, and it is now within half 
metry, Astronomy, Algebra, History and Phy- self got well home from Stourbridge. Our com- ‘an hour of meeting time ; shall tell thee more 
siology, evinced a readiness and familiarity, pany was pleasant. The afternoon passed in| about it when it is over.—May now say, we 
creditable to the attention and diligence of the preparation for the journey, and saying fare- | left Whitby on Fifth-day morning after I wrote 
scholars, and to the assiduity and capaeity of well to my dear relations and a friend or two, |thee, and next morning got to ‘Thirsk, forty- 
the teachers. ‘The recitations from the Holy but I did not do a great deal of that for want ‘eight miles distant. A few Friends reside 
Scriptures, Barclay’s Catechism, and Bevan’s of time. Next morning I left my native place | here, and a Monthly Meeting was to be held 
View of the Principles of Friends, were well- once more, and I think I can say, with a good |that day, which we got to in time, It was a 
sustained ; and in the elementary branches of degree of peaceful serenity. My companions | season of trial and instruction to me; we were 
study, there was evidence of application and to Sheffield (all females) were agreeable ; as it| glad we gave up to the feeling of attending it. 
improvement. ‘The impression produced by was from thence to York. After getting a night’s | Stayed over First-day ; had a public meeting 
witnessing these interesting exercises is, that repose, set forward next moning for Malton, | in the evening, in the Methodist meeting-house. 
many of our Friends do not sufficiently appre- 18 miles. John Tuke was my guide. Dined| We often have them when no other suitable 
ciate the value of such a seminary, where their and drank tea there; afterwards rode nine | place can be procured, and they voluntarily of- 
children may not only be well taught in useful miles further to a village called Thornton. 1 fer them when they hear of our arrival. Wé 
Jearning, but placed under influences favoura- stopped very agreeably with Joshua Priest-|also had a meeting on Seventh-day, at a vil- 


} “ York, 28th of Ninth month, 1798. 





ble to cherishing a knowledge of, and attach- man and wife, till after dinner next day, and 
ment to, our religious principles and testimo-| then to my last stage, twenty miles, (J. P. ac- 
nies. We would wish to see the institution companying me,) which we accomplished by 
more liberally supported, and have a stronger tea-time, without any considerable fatigue ; I 
hold in the interest and the affections of admire how little I felt wearied. 
Friends. ‘rah had appointed a public meeting at five 
Measures are about being taken to enlarge o’clock; so she and the other friends were 
the girls’ collecting-room, and to furnish it with gone to it. I did not think it proper to follow. 
new desks, of larger dimensions and more con-| At seven they returned, and J had the pleasure 
venient form than those now in use—both to see my dear companion better than when I 
which will contribute to the comfort of the left her; she has recruited abundantly more 
scholars. With the contemplated addition, the than at Scarborough. It is a pleasant situa- 
collecting-room will be spacious, well-lighted tion where we are resident, and having bathed 
by windows on the north, south, and west, several times in the sea, she feels strengthened 
with ample opportunity for ventilation, and will thereby. I am quite bravely; don’t know 
be a very pleasant and commodious apartment. | When I have been better, which is a great fa- 
The boys have a roomyf the same dimensions vour- Dear brother James and thyself how 
as that for the girls, Which is used for their are you? I can truly say I have thought much 
collections, and general school purposes. of you since we sepsrated, and am glad we were 
It is certainly to be regarded as no small fa-| permitted to enjoy a little of each other’s compa- 
vour, that our Yearly Meeting has been ena- ny, though the occasion was affecting. 1 be- 
bled to sustain this excellent and useful semi- | lieve it was right | came home, for it was evi- 
nary ; and it is much to be desired that parents dent it was mutually joyous. 
who are located in places where there are few| ‘“‘ Yesterday we had two large comfortable 
opportunities for giving their children a guard-| meetings; drank tea with some friends in the 


My dear Sa- | 


age [Sowerby] a short distance from the town, 
not very large. On Second-day it was their 
market, where we again believed it right to go, 
and my dear companion was assisted through 
Divine favour, to relieve her mind in, I 
thought, very pathetic language, but there were 
some, we understood afterwards, who much dis- 
approved it, and one person said had he been 
1a justice, he would have had her down; but 
we got away without the least molestation, and 
| rode five miles to another appointed meeting of 
| Friends and others [Borrowby]; this being got 
through pretty well, we drank tea, had an op- 
| portunity with those present, and then proceed- 
ed to Yarm, seventeen miles. 

“ Next morning, got into Durham, there 
being a Monthly Meeting at Stockton. Here 
we stayed three days, had a public meeting, 
and another at a village [Norton] about a mile 
and a-half distant; escaped the market, 
although it happened whilst we were there. 
We rejoiced in humility of heart in being ex- 
cused, for O! my dear, of all our exercises, 
| these are the most trying. Sixth-day mornin 
returned to Yarm, being only four miles, me 



















ed select education, may be induced to make|town, and had an opportunity with them, in/sat with Friends in their week-day meeting. 
the requisite exertions for sending them to Which dear Sarah had some sweet council to| Had one with the inhabitants in the evening, 
West-town, rather than risk their moral and hand to those of younger years ; several young | pretty well attended, and I thought an open 
religious characters, by exposing them to the, women being present of the family, who were | time, though many there and elsewhere, are in 
mixed and indiscriminate associations of dis-\tendered thereby. I believe it may justly be| great darkness with respect to spiritual things ; 
trict or common schools. The advantages | said, ‘her doctrine dropped as the dew,’ &c. ; and yet there are many seeking minds, and 
likely to be derived from such a course, will | indeed my dear, I could sensibly feel she was | some, I do think, well on their way Zionward, 
amply repay the small cost and trouble which| deepened in the root of Divine life, since we| who, if they hold on, will prosper. From 
may attend it, and in all’ probability prove a|have been separated. Ah! she often descends | hence we proceeded on Seventh-day morning 





blessing to the children, long after the parent) into the deeps, and brings up stones of memo- 










may have descended to the grave. 


From the London Friend, 
PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GRUBB. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


On account of the indisposition of her bro- 


rial, which serve to show where she has been. 
Llong to be animated by her example; I see 
it is a precious thing to be truly dedicated. We 
were in the market on Seventh-day ; she was 
favoured to get relieved in a short time, to her 
own and others’ satisfaction, Had had two 
public meetings previous to that, and two yes- 


to Ayton, ten miles; had a mecting in the 
evening with the inhabitants, and another on 
| First-day morning at Stokesly, a small town 
| about three miles distant ; it was held in a Me- 
thodist meeting-house, and was a large, good 
meeting, though to me, as an individual it be- 
gan better than it ended, for want of obedience. 
Ah! my beloved sister, I often plunge myself 










ther, James Baker, A. B. left her companion | 
about this date, for afew wecks. In the inte-| 
rim, after they had a public meeting at Talford | 


terday ; we do not at presunt see our way out, 
so must endeavour to wait in the patience. J. 
H. and E. R. are going to leave us to-day, 


into deep distress, through an unwillingness to 
be simple enough, little enough, and foolish 











together, S. L. visited Malton, Thornton-in- 
the-Clay, Malton (again), Pickering, and Scar- 
borough, at all which places she had public 
meetings, and one at Scarborough in the mar- 
ket-place. On her return she resumed her 
narrative in the following letter :— 


“Whitby, 10th of Ninth Month, 1798. 


|which will be a trial, their company having 
| been truly acceptable. Dear John Burlingham 
informed them by letter last week, he got safe 
and well to his own habitation, the evening he 





left us ; we have had in him a very kind, sym- 
pathizing companion and friend, but have no 
doubt at all but we shall be cared for; we are 


*“ Now, my beloved Mary, I may gladden/} with friends who are very affectionate.” 


enough, which I am sensible is the alone way 
to be great enough. I sometimes hope to learn 
obedience by the things that I suffer. Re- 
turned to Ayton to dinner, had an opportuni- 
ty in the family, and afterwards went to Guis- 
borough, where we had a very crowded meet- 
ing. Next morning, rode nine miles to Cas- 
tleton, over moorlands, I thought truly ‘ rude, 
barren, and bare.’ However we had a comfort- 
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able meeting after, so the end crowned all; 

ta bit of dinner and again mounted our nags, 
Soe about sixteen miles to Kirby Moorside, | 
and an uneven road. Had a meeting there | 
that evening, and a remarkable opportunity 
in the family afterwards, in which my beloved | 
companion was enlarged in the exercise of her 
precious gift, with suitable matter to various 
states. Thus the day closed, I trust under a 
grateful sense that the Lord is the strength of 
his dependent ones. 

“ Yesterday we proceeded direct here, 27 
miles ; arrived about three o’clock. Attended 
the select meeting; and since I began this we 
have got through the meeting for worship, | 
which notwithstanding it was hard work, for 
want of more general dwelling deep in the life 
and power of Truth, yet I think it proved a 
time of renewed call to dedication ; the living 
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mand a fine prospect of the ocean. On Sev-| other inquiry : “ Whoever sinned very widely, 
enth-day, we attended the funeral of a Friend; | without beginning with little things—with very 
had a pretty large meeting in another Method- | trifles?” Whilst our hearts are preserved faith- 
ist meeting-house ; they were kind in offering,| ful in aLL respects in little things, there will 
and although it is not pleasant to us to accept, | be very few, if any, great transgressions; nip 
yet it often happens that there is no alternative. | the bud, and the blossom will not appear; de- 
Drank tea with the relations of the deceased,|stroy the germ, and the plant will never put 
and had a religious opportunity with them andj forth. Whilst, therefore, any who have devi- 
others. ated in these little things, may be endeavouring 
First-day morning, met again in the meeting- | to console themselves with the idea of not being 
house we had on Fifth-day ; a large gather-| far from the Standard, this may not be an un- 
ing, and I think though the labour was diffi-| profitable inquiry for them to adopt: “ By 
cult, it was a time of Divine favour. In the| what means have | been induced, even so far, 
afternoon we had another at South Shields in| to depart from secret conviction ?” 
a timber yard, in which my dear companion| If such an inquiry should be individually 
was livingly exercised. Stopped over their| made, with a sincere and earnest desire to 
weck-day meeting again ; and came here this | stand open to the reply, we may venture to ex- 
morning, and have sat meeting with Friends | press a belief, that, at least in a very great ma- 
here. Thus, my dear sister, we get on from! jority of instances, the Witness for God placed 


were encouraged, and the lukewarm and indif-| place to place, and notwithstanding we have | in every breast, would imprint this conviction : 
ferent aroused. The degeneracy and depart-| many trials to endure and surmount, we can set | “ By disregarding or resisting the gentle, still, 
ure of heart is truly great, yet some there are | upour Ebenezers, and say, with humbled hearts, | small voice of Christ, the Good Shepherd, and 





who do keep their ranks in righteousness, but I 
often secretly lament that they are, compara- 
tively speaking so few. We have had one sit- 
ting for the transaction of the affairs of the So- 
ciety, and are going again at five o’clock. 

“JT do not know with certainty where we 
shall go from hence, but we have had some | 
prospect of the Quarterly Meeting at Newcas- 
tle, next Third-day, whether it will really be 
so is not in my power to say, but if it be right, 
am without a doubt but it will be got to, and 
got through.” 

“ Sunderland, 18th of Tenth Month, 1798. 

‘“T have had a very bad cough for more than 
a week, but it is getting better, and I am glad 
to say, have not materially suffered from it. 
My dear Sarah is better in her health than for 
some time past ; I think sea-bathing has tend- 
ed to recruit her. Thou understood, my dear 
Susanna, that we attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at York, afterwards we made our way to 
that for Durham, at Newcastle. The follow- 
ing week we were at Darlington ; on the First- 
day sat with Friends in the morning, and in 
the evening, had a meeting for the inhabitants | 
more at large, which proved satisfactory. | 
Second-day afternoon we reached Newcastle, 
and got through the meetings to some relief, 
though they were exceedingly trying. So 
much deviation from primitive purity causes | 
hard work to those who are alive in the Trath;| 
many go heavily on their way. Feeling the state | 

| 


of things at a low ebb, but endeavouring to do 
our best, we must seek quietude and contentment 
therein as far as we can. Our stay was pro- 
longed till after First-day. We had four sa 
lic meetings, those on First-day very large, in 
a riding school ; there were supposed to be be- 
tween two and three thousand of the inhabitants 
of the place and places adjacent, present. We 
also visited the prisoners and the Infirmary, 
to satisfaction, and were in the market on Se- 
venth-day. From thence we proceeded to 
North Shields, attended their monthly and 
week-day meetings, and tarried with them elev- 
endays. Had a public meeting on Fifth-day 
evening, at six, in a Methodist meeting-house, 
our own being quite too small; another on 
Sixth-day evening at South Shields, the other 
side of the river ; they are seaports, and com- 


‘ Hitherto the Lord hath helped us.’ listening to the voice of the stranger.” And is 
“Friends are very kind to us everywhere, | this, dear young Friends of both sexes, and of 
and this surely ought to be enrolled among His | every class, is this a little thing ? 
unspeakable favours, who has given them the} The matter, in itself, respecting which thy 
disposition thereto. I don’t know how long we | obedience has been put to the test, and con- 
shall be detainéd here ; it isa large place. We} cerning which this gentle monition has been 
are going to have a meeting with some of the | overruled or disregarded, may have been small 
inhabitants this evening. It does not appear |—a trifle, abstractedly considered ; but no tri- 
which way we shall take from hence; hope | fle, if it in any degreee violates the dictates of 
we shall be directed aright, and be assisted from | conscience. 
day to day to steer our course safe on this ‘sea| What was the test of obedience to our first 
of glass, mingled with fire.’ ” parents, by the transgression of which they 
(To be continued.) forfeited a most happy and peaceful abode, 
—_ brought “sin into the world, and death by 
For‘ TheFriend.”” | sin?” Was it not, abstractedly considered, a 
Mint, Anise, and Cummin. trifle to eat a little fruit? but it was No trifle to 


The following essay, taken from the “ An- 
nual Monitor,” I send for insertion in “ The 
Friend,” (if approved,) and would affectionate- 
ly recommend a careful perusal of it to all, but 
more particularly those of the young and 
younger classes. It affords matter for deep, 


disobey the Divine command. Consider how 
nearly allied to this has been thy own offence. 
When we reflect on the transgression that caus- 
ed the loss of Eden, what a demonstration have 
we before us, that Lirruz THINGs may be the 
subjects of Divine command—the tests of our 


serious reflection ; and I believe we could not er nce to him a ee ted us, and who has 
more profitably employ a portion of our time| *."8 t to be obeyed! What proof is here that 


than by making the inquiries which it en- disobedience in little things, may involve con- 
joins sequences of the highest importance ! 


J We are no advocates for tithing mint, anise, 
* |and cummin, as substitutes for the weightier 
Those who have been long enough on the| matters of the law, well knowing that these sa- 
stage of life, to observe attentively the state of | crifices will be of no avail, if “ judgment, mer- 
our religious Society for half a century, may | cy, and faith, be omitted ;” but remember who 
have observed a time, when, amongst many in| it was that said, “These ought ye to have 
profession with us, there was a still wider devi- | done, and not to leave the other undone.” 
ation than there is in the present day, fromthat} ‘To him that knoweth to do good, and do- 
simplicity of appearance and conduct, which, | eth it not, to himit is sin,” be it what it will. 
as a body of Christians we believe to have been| And may our dear young Friends, in an es- 
consistent with the truth as it is in Jesus. But} pecial manner, be disposed to permit the lan- 
in a feeling of tender solicitude and affectionate | guage of experience to convey the knowledge 
interest, may not this inquiry be addressed :—/| of heartfelt loss, endured in the days of child- 
‘“* Whenever was there so general, so diffusive,| hood or of youth, through unwillingness to 
a departure from this simplicity in what may,| bear the cross, or through weakness in not 
perhaps, be termed little deviations,—minor | maintaining our testimonies in very little things. 
approaches to the confines of the world, and to| Every such dereliction of the gentle intimations 
its fashions and its vanities,—a courteous ap-| of the Divine Monitor, in however small a mat- 
proximation to its customs; and the inevitable | ter, was found to pave the way for wider and 
consequence, a desertion, by little and liiile, of| wider deviations from the internal law ; till, for 
the Standard of Truth ?” a time, they silenced those feelings of compunc- 
And why, may some say, dwell thus upon|tion respecting these deviations, which arose 
little things, when we know there are deviations | from “ the reproofs of instruction, that are the 
of far greater moment? Let us reply with an-} way of life.” Deplorable condition! Think 
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not, therefore, whoever thou art, that mayest | office, in great agony, and he had scarcely 
now be at ease, in a neglect or disregard of time to give me an account of it, before he Meetings, including one from each division of 
what thou hadst once known and believed to|fainted. I immediately applied the ammonia! the New England Yearly Meeting—one of 
be the dictates of the Heavenly Instructor, not|to the parts that had been stung, his legs, | which was read, and the other directed to be 
to say in open rebellion against this Holy Spirit, ‘arms, and breast. 1 directly recovered from | returned, with a minute to that import. 
that, therefore, there is no harm in those little | his faintness, and experienced no pain or other} On examination of the state of the members, 
deviations, by which thou hast unhappily slid- | inconvenience afterwards.” ‘The common spi-|as set forth in the reports, many deficiencies 
den from under conviction. rits of hartshorn is, for this purpose, the most | appear to exist ; yet one account states there is 
If thou hast stifled, by disobedience, the gen- | available preparation of ammonia.—Ezchange | cause of encouragement, and many pertinent 
tle monitions of the inward law, or hast passed | paper. and impressive remarks were made, tending to 
over unheeded, that, “ still, small voice,” which ee stir up to more diligence in the discharge of 
bespeaks the presence of Jehovah, the God of! ‘The parent that would train up a child in| our several duties, Reports from the commit- 
Israel, thou canst no more renew those feel-| the way he should go, must go in the way he/| tee on Indian concerns, and in relation to the 


Epistles were received from all the Yearly 








ings, or recover thyself from this state, than a| would train up the child.— S¢. Louis paper. 
dead man can restore himself to life. If, then, 


the gracious Redeemer should be pleased to re- 
new in thy heart the convictions of his Spirit, 
by a fresh visitation of his love and goodness ; 
granting thee a sight and sense of thy devia- 
tions, whether small or great, from His law ; 
take especial heed to these convictions, and | y 
prostrate thy soul before God, with interces- 
sions for his pardoning and healing virtue; 
lest, by further deviations, thou shouldst, by 
little and-little, yield thy heart to the destroy- 
er, and finally fall a prey to his wiles and stra- 
tegems. 7 not take place: “*‘The minutes gf the Meeting 

May the youth be animated and encouraged | ¢,, Sufferings were read and areal the con- 
to make an SABLE sacrifice ; those more ad- | cern cherished in that body for the faithful 
vanced be stimulated to ponder with deep at-| maintenance of our Christian doctrines and tes- 
tention the paths of their feet ; and the more | timonies, and to which the meeting generally 
aged amongst us be incited to unite with them responded.” We may just say to our infor- 
in the important search, whether we have, by mant, that we had no intention to convey the 
any dereliction of duty, in little or in greater | idea that the meeting responded to the coacern 
things, promoted this approach to the spirit of | of the Meeting for Sufferings merely by en ex- 
the world, either - those under our immediate pression relative to the minutes of that meeting. 
care, or in a wider circle of influence. One of the accounts sent us by a Friend sign- 
ing the above communication, states, “a gen- 
eral and united concern appeared to prevail for 
the faithful upholding of our Christian doctrines 
and testimonies.” ‘This is merely a response 
to a similar engagement in the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 
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Since the publication of the account of Ohio 
early Meeting in our first number of the pre- 
sent volume, we have received a communica- 
tion objecting to the following sentence, as im- 
plying a general expression in the meeting re- 
lative to the proceedings of the Meeting for 
Sufferings for the past year, which it states did 








Isthmus of Panama.—The route from Cha- 
gres to Panama across the isthmus, has re- 
cently been traversed by — Jewett, a newly 
appointed Chargé of the United States. The 
distance is sixty-five miles in all, and the jour- 
ney of the most interesting description. From 
Gorgona to Panama, the road is a mere bridle- . ae 
path through the forest. — Jewett, in a letter We have before us accounts from two indivi- 
seen by the Editor of the Union, describes the | duals who attended Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
forest as one continued and most magnificent | Which commenced on Fifth-day, the 2d inst., 
grecn-house—more beautiful than any he had|at Richmond—the Meeting for Ministers and 
ever seen cultivated by the hand of man in| Elders having been held on Third-day, and a 
the United States. He regrets that he could | meeting for worship on Fourth-day. 
not have been a weck, instead of a day, in mak-|_ The four Friends from London Yearly Meet- 
ing the passage. 
bearing Fruit, “growing in the most luxuriant | those who style themselves Anti-Slavery 
manner. The forest bordering on Chagres| Friends, with Indiana Yearly Meeting, attend- 
river is very beautiful. He never had travel-|€d, and produced a minute of their Yearly 
led a distance of sixty-five miles which afford- | Meeting, setting forth the object of their visit, 
ed so much to interest and excite a stranger as|and recommending them to the kind attention 
the route from Chagres to Panama.—Late pa- | f Indiana Yearly Meeting. They also offered 
per. an epistle addressed to the Anti-Slavery 
Friends, but which, on consideration, the Year- 
ly Meeting did not think it proper to have read. 
After expressing satisfaction at the kind recep- 
!tion they had met with, and adverting to the 
responsibility. of the undertaking, one of the 
delegation informed the meeting they wished a 
committee to be appointed to acquaint them 
with the circumstances of the separation, and 
to advise with them as to the course it would 
be proper for them to pursue in prosecuting 
their mission ; and such committee was accord- 
ingly appointed, 





—————— 

Ammonia.—The pure uncarbonated aqua 
ammoni, Professor Silliman says, when ap- 
plied to the stings of bees, musquitoes, ser- 
pents, d&c., produces instant relief. Dr. 
Church, of Cooperstown, says: ‘“ A young 
man in this place had accidentally overset a 
hive of bees, and before he could escape, they 
had settled in great numbers on -different parts 
of his body and limbs, and stung him very se- 
verely. It was about half an hour after the 
the accident happened when he came to my 












Many of the trees were | ing deputed to endeavour to effect a reunion of 


people of colour, were read, which were satis- 
factory and encouraging. We infer from the 
letters, that much accordancy of sentiment was 
prevalent through the several sittings of the 
meeting, until its close, which took place on 
Third-day, the 7th instant. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Winter term will commence on Second- 
day, the 3d of the Eleventh month next, and 
stages will be provided, as usual, to convey the 
children to the School, which will leave the 
office, sign of the White Horse, Callowhill, 
above Fifth street, on Sixth-day, the 31st inst., 
at 8 o’clock, a. m., where the names of the 
children are requested to be entered, in a book 
kept for the purpose, before that time. 

Parents and others, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, would do well to forward 
their names early to the Superintendent, Pen- 
nock Passmore, at the School, or to the Trea- 
surer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry st. 

Phila., Tenth month, 1845, 

PLYMOUTH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Winter Term of Hannah Williams’s 
Boarding School will commence the 10th of 
the Eleventh month next. The usual branch- 
es of a plain English education will be taught. 
Terms.—Twenty-five dollars per quarter of 
twelve weeks, payable quarterly in advance, 
Washing, three dollars per quarter. 

References.—Benjamin Albertson, N. W. 
corner of Market and Front streets; Jesse 
Williams, N. W. corner of Fifth and Coates 
street, Philadelphia. 

Daily communication with the city by 
stage. 

Plymouth, Tenth month, 1845. 


——a 

Marnriep, on Fourth-day, the 8th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting near Chester, Samuer W. Maris, to Saran, 
daughter of Richard Wetherill, all of the same place. 





, at Friends’ meeting, Salem, N. J., on 
Fourth-day, the eighth instant, Francis Bacon of 
Giciaeta Cumberland county, N. J., to Hannan, 
daughter of Samuel and Mary Allen, of Mannington, 
Salem county. 





, at Friends’ meeting-house, Orchard street, 
New York, on the 8th instant, Jos1an Lownes Har- 
vEY, of this city, to Carotine Extza, daughter of the 
late Dr. John L. Fitz Randolph, of New York. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, New Bedford, 
Mass., on Fifth-day, the 9th instant, Georcr Axsortt, 
of Salem, New Jersey, to Rutu S., daughter of the 
late George W. Baker, of the former place. 
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